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XXIII. — On the Syllabic Characters in use amongst the Vey 
Negroes. By H. C. Creswick, Esq. 

[Bead July 9th, 1867.] 

I would preface my brief account of the Vey syllabic writing 
by observing that I lay no sort of claim to a scientific know- 
ledge of philology. My remarks are confined to a mere recital 
of what I saw and heard whilst living amongst the Vey Negroes. 

The art of writing is held in the greatest reverence by all 
Africans, and nothing elevates the European so high in their 
estimation as his facility in that art ; a fact which, I believe, 
has contributed much to the influence of the Mahomedan 
teachers who are all in a greater or less degree conversant with 
the Arabic writing. The most powerful gue-gues are those 
containing slips of paper, on which the "mandingo" has in- 
scribed some sentence from his ' 'book" — the Koran ; the most 
efficacious medicine, Arabic words, written with a black sub- 
stance upon a board, washed off and drunk by the patient ! 

If this note has the effect of partially dispersing the prejudice 
which would place the mental qualifications of all Negroes on 
the same level, and that level but little above the instinct of 
the brute creation, I shall consider myself fortunate in having 
brought the subject before the Society. 

I should not quote the Vey language as one of the most de- 
veloped of Negro dialects, far from it ; though the fact of this 
tribe having invented a mode of writing, which, if it be inferior 
to the alphabetic, is far higher than the hieroglyphic or sym- 
bolic system, should obtain for them a better place in the esti- 
mation of enlightened Europe. I have used the word invented 
advisedly, for that really is the corect expression when speaking 
of the Vey syllabicum ; it was a pure invention, whether you 
accept as true the history told of its origin by Dr. Koelle, or 
the version subsequently heard by myself from the mouth of 
an old chief, in whose town I was living. The story told to Dr. 
Koelle bears on its face such a suspicion of having been invented 
for the special benefit of the missionary, that I can accord but 
very little value to the account given by that gentleman. But, 
however that may be, I will give an outline of both stories. 

It has been stated to me that the Vey "book," to use the 
country expression, cannot date back more than forty years — I 
believe that fifty would be a very close approximation to the 
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truth. Certain it is that old men now living, with whom I have 
conversed, remember the time of its creation ; and it is from 
information received in this manner that I learnt the origin of 
this, the only native African orthography in existence. 

On the banks of a beautiful lake,* situated nearly in the midst 
of the Vey country, is one of the best and cleanest towns the 
district can boast, called Mando. Here had been established a 
trading station, under the charge of the head man of the place, 
who had many assistants, but two especially trusted. These 
young gentlemen, it appears, had a greater relish for palm wine 
than was consistent with their limited means, and, to gratify 
their Bacchanalian proclivities, did not hesitate to plot a scheme 
for robbing the store of small articles from time to time. Now 
when a Vey man, woman, or child makes up his or her mind to 
rob you, they show an amount of ingenuity that puts into the 
shade the cleverest candidate for colonial emigration that ever 
stood at the Old Bailey bar. 

This was the scheme : the one boy who had access to the 
goods would take a pipe or a leaf or two of tobacco and hide it 
in a part of the house where his accomplice could go without 
raising suspicion ; and, to avoid talking of the theft, which 
might be overheard, he made certain marks in the dust to indi- 
cate where the plunder lay hid. Theother lad would then proceed, 
having secured the means of purchase, into the bush where the 
coveted luxury was to be obtained, and buy and drink his share. 
The remainder he would hide away somewhere in the path, as 
it was not possible to bring it into the town without question 
and subsequent detection ; so, after depositing the gourd con- 
taining the wine in a secure place, he would make other marks 
in the sandy path to point out to his companion where he would 
find his portion of the wine. 

So these ingenious youths went on elaborating until they had a 
regular system of conveying intelligence by means of symbols, 
which, in process of time, was still further developed into the 
present "book," "enlarged and revised" by many subsequent 
persons. 

As may be readily imagined, not every Vey man understands 
the writing, although a large number of the principal men 
amongst them do, and even a few women. There are, more- 
over, schools where the children are regularly taught it by 
means of small black boards and chalk. The history of the 
foundation of the symbols, as well as some records of wars, etc., 
of about twenty-five years ago, are preserved in Vey writing. 
On the large silver ornaments worn by the ladies of rank pro- 

* Lake Bisania. 
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verbial expressions in the Vey language are engraved in these 
characters. 

I ought to mention that this account was corroborated by 
other parties besides the individual who was my first informer, 
and I have every reason to give it credit. The following is the 
story related by the so-called inventor* to Dr. Koelle : — "About 
fifteen years ago I had a dream, in which a tall, venerable- 
looking white man, in a long coat, appeared to me, saying : '1 
am sent to you by other white men.' Doalu asked : ' What is 
the object for which you are sent?' The white man replied: f I 
bring you a book.' Doalu said : 'This is very good ; but tell me 
now, what is the nature of this book ?' The white messenger 
answered : 'I am sent to bring this book to you, in order that 
you should take it to the rest of the people. But I must tell 
you that neither you nor anyone who shall become acquainted 
with the book are allowed to eat the flesh of dogs and monkeys, 
nor of anything found dead, whose throat was not cut; nor to 
touch the book on those days on which you have touched the 

fruit of the to-tree (a kind of very sharp pepper)'" 

"Though Doalu had been well instructed in his dream, yet, as 
he told me, in the morning he did not remember all the signs 
which had been shewn him by night. Therefore, these are his 
own words, he and his friends had to put their heads together 
in order to make new ones ; and on this ground we are fully 
justified in speaking of a real invention of the Vey mode of 
writing." 

Such is the story related by Dr. Koelle in his very carefully 
constructed grammar of the Vey language. Now, as he visited 
the country in 1849, and Doalu related his "dream" as taking 
place about fifteen years previously, it would place the date of 
the invention some thirty-three years ago. It was suggested 
to me by the Rev. H. Venn, of the Church Missionary Society, 
that both accounts might be true; inasmuch as the youths, 
having a slight knowledge of the characters, may have used 
them for the purpose described, and the circumstance might, in 
some parts of the country, have been erroneously connected 
with the real invention. But I am not inclined to adopt this 
view of the matter, from the simple fact that from the informa- 
tion I gathered I should not have been justified in placing the 
date of the invention later than about 1815, whereas Dr. Kbelle's 
account would make it about 1834 or 1835. 

Again the idea of the young thieves using characters for the 
sake of secrecy, which were better known to their elders than 
to themselves, seems to be very improbable. Their entire in- 

* Doalu Bukere. 
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dependence of any European or Arabic source will be at once 
apparent by a mere inspection of the characters ; but will be 
placed beyond a doubt when we remember that the Vey is not 
really an alphabetic, but a syllabic mode, representing by one 
sign each syllable. The natives usually write as we do, from 
left to right (though I believe some do so from right to left), 
and without any attempt to divide words of sentences by points 
or spaces ; though it is common to put at the end of a letter the 
words "it is done," or "the end.-'-' The writing is eminently 
phonetic, indeed, the eye, has not so much to do as the ear in 
reading a Vey letter. I was always reminded of my early days 
of short-hand, for it is only by pronouncing slowly syllable by 
syllable that a native seems able to appreciate the meaning of 
his correspondent. 

It is somewhat singular that they have contrived no symbols 
to express numerals ; so they are always written in full, as but 
very few are acquainted with the Roman or Arabic signs. The 
enumeration, we might mention, is similar to the Temric, and 
many other of the African languages with which we became 
acquainted, in its being quinial. The first five, the tenth, and 
twentieth having distinct words, but no others. 



